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NOTE ON THIS ISSUF: Two of our usual departments, News from 
the AEA and Professional Literature, have been omitted from this issue of 
Aputt Epucation to permit us to present an unusually varied collection of 
articles and reports on the in-service training of workers in adult education. 


The preparation of these materials was arranged for by Thomas A. Van 
Sant, director of adult education for the Baltimore public schools, and chairman 
of the AEA’s Committee on In-Service Training. 


In-Service Training — a ‘'Must"' for Adult Education 


ROM A UNIVERSITY and a state pro- 

gram in New York to a Division 
of Agricultural Education in a uni- 
versity in Illinois, from Bethel in 
Maine to the State of California, lead- 
ers of adult education have sent in 
contributions to make this issue of 
Apvutt Epucation possible. 

Their common focus is the training 
of adult education teachers. Their 
common problem strikes into  prac- 
tical methods of training teachers of 
adults on the job. There is consensus 
about the need. There are differences 
in provisions to meet this need. 


Throughout the articles presented 
here, it is evident that what is being 
carried on as in-service training today 
is looked upon with the critical aware- 
ness that many activities represent 
sharp compromises with available time 
and other limiting factors. 


Without a substantial body of liter- 
ature to which to refer, and without 
a ready source of objectively eval- 
uated experiences, programs of in- 
service training for teachers of adults 
have depended upon the impressions, 
the experiences, and the concepts of 
need held by those administratively in 
charge. Frequently, probably usually, 
these administrators have come into 
adult education without special prep- 


aration. Their forte has been theif 
ability to adjust and to learn from 
experience. Obviously such learning 
largely depends upon the boundaries 
marked by their activities. Quite nat- 
urally, too, their judgments are ins 
fluenced by their own interpretation 
of success. Further, their actions tend 
to repeat the discovery of principles 
already discovered but unknown to 
them because of the lack of literaturé 
and the scarcity of trained people im 
the field. 

As a result, many in-service training 
programs push the burden of teacher 
preparation and teacher growth om 
initial interviews in selecting teachers, 
on written materials given to teachers, 
on faculty meetings, and on somé 
supervisory visits. To these means, @ 
few of the larger adult education ors 
ganizations and agencies have added 
planned visits by teachers to othet 
classroom situations, special confer 
ences, continuing committee assign- 
ments, special study and_ research 
projects, apprenticeship teaching, and 
even special study teams and institutes 
for the preparation of better in-service 
training experiences. Some have also 
found university and college help 
available for extension training, re- 
search studies, and collaborative plan- 
ning and action. 
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Clearly in the background of the 
articles in this issue there is a sophisti- 
cation that unplies a growing “accep- 
tance of a need to re-analyze and to 
re-evaluate programs of pre- and in- 
service training. Basically, education 
and training are being looked upon as 
complex processes of instituting and 
maintaining change. What is applica- 
ble ‘to students is also applicable to 
teachers and leaders when they are 
the learners. More than other students, 
the teacher needs to understand the 
procedures necessary to change him- 
self and the groups with which he 
works. 


The use of audio-visual aids, group 
leadership techniques, rapport be- 
tween supervisors and teachers, visits 
and observations, w ell-arranged mate- 
rials, a knowledge of the historical 
sWeep of the adult education move- 
ment, familiarity with the character- 
istics of adult attitudes and behavior, 
am awareness of specific factors in the 
individual adult stu- 
dents, and an informal, non-threaten- 
ing climate for the learning experi- 
eneec, are desirable goals and accepted 
content for teacher training programs. 
But we are beginning to realize that 
these things in and of themselves do 
not always produce successful teach- 
ers or leaders of adults. Too often 
they are presented and they remain 
on a verbal level. Too often thev are 
useful to the teacher or leader only in 
his own isolated training or learning 
situation. Too infrequently have the 
trainers of trainers understood, or, 
even when understanding, helped the 
teacher or the leader to comprehend 
how he can put his new skills and the 
value of his new insights about his job 
into use on the job. 


background of 


It is one thing for a leader to ac- 
cept the value of an informal, relaxed 
climate for adult learners. It is quite a 


different thing for him to make use of 
this concept with his groups. How 
does he do it, for example, if no other 
teacher on the faculty understands or 
is sympathetic to such practices? Even 
if they are, and his administrative su- 
periors are willing, how does he in- 
stitute such procedures if his class or 
his group finds it difficult to accept 
this change in him. 

It is not too drastic to assert tHat 
in our eagerness to get courses and 
programs for adults under way we 
readily compromise known re- 
quirements for leadership. There is no 
substitute for knowledge of the field 
to be taught nor for accomplishment 
in skills to be taught. It is right to be- 
gin our selective process here. It is 
wrong to stop at this point. Irrespec- 
tive of their knowledge, accomplish- 
ments, and reputation in the field of 
their specialty, teachers of adults are 
unfitted for their work if they do not 
have the ability to help their students 

learn. Yet, we ignore our experi- 
ence too often and take the chance 
that a few hints and a few packages 
of in-service training will quickly 
cover up this gross weakness in our 
selection of new teachers. Indeed, too 
often we commit a more unpardon- 
able error in retaining some teachers 
because of their high reputation as 
experts even when they have demon- 
strated their inability to teach or to 
profit from in-service teacher training. 


too 


Suspecting our error, but comfort- 
ing ourselves with the thought that 
there is no other way in which to ex- 
tend and to keep programs going, we 
continue such practices. It is not too 
difficult to adjust to a 30 or 40 per 
cent mortality in student enrollment 
in many adult education courses if 
this is a common experience in most 
adult education groups. Then, too, we 
can salve our conscience by adding 
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still more in-service training courses— 
the latest that have been reported. To 
this step we can add a requirement 
that all teachers must attend if they 
are to maintain their positions. 

We are beginning to see that much 
of our in-service training is wasted 
effort. 

First, in-service training cannot 
cover up for crass errors in the selec- 
tion of teachers. 


Second, there are some areas of 


adult education and there are some 
people where and for whom there is 
no substitute for pre-service training. 


Third, no in-service training pack- 
age or set of techniques is likely to 
be of much value unless an environ- 
ment is provided in which the in- 
sights and skills learned can be put to 
use. 

Fourth, there is a desperate need for 
validated studies of successful 
service training programs with a full 
description of all the factors present 
in the experience. 

Fifth, there is a critical need for the 
development of easily usable evalua- 
tion procedures that make it possible 
for an average leader to check on the 
success of his in-service training pro- 
gram. 

Sixth, there needs to be a more 
complete recognition of the value of 
training for the individuals who are 
responsible for conducting in-service 
training programs. 

Seventh, there needs to be more 
careful planning of teacher training 
with reference to the kind of training 
that will be of most use and the char- 
acteristics of the teacher or teachers 
to be trained. 

Eighth, research leaders and spe- 
cialists in colleges and universities 
should be called upon more frequently 


to share in planning and conducting 
tailor-made in-service training courses. 

Perhaps we are in a position today 
to admit that one serious weakness 
of most of our teachers is the fact 
they are not learners themselves. They 
rarely see themselves in the position 
of a learner. Thus, perhaps, they lack 
the sensitivity required to create a 
learning climate for others. 

We have often been shortsighted 
in selling our teachers the best avail- 
able techniques—as if they were ends 
in themselves. Are we concerned 
enough to work with teachers until 
they are conscious of what “tech- 
niques” will and will not do? Do we 
equip them with methods and_ the 
necessary skills of evaluating the com- 
parative effectiveness of different 
methods? Are we creative enough to 
get them to keep such evaluations 
flexible for the variation of group 
from group? 

One hunch that seems to promise 
good returns is the idea of training 
groups or teams of teachers from the 
same institution so they can give sup- 
port to one another when they return 
to their groups. Another approach is 
to train, as a group or team, all who 
will be affected by the changes—diree- 
tors, supervisors, teachers, and in 
some situations even students. Increas- 
ingly attention is being brought to 
bear on the underlying problem be- 
hind these efforts: the problem of 
how to keep the change which has 
been started a dynamic, living, grow- 
ing force in the behavior of those 
who accept and even feel a commit- 
ment to the change. 

In the succeeding articles we will 
find evidence of some deep insights 
into the psychology and the charac- 
teristics of adults. There is also a 
wholesome willingness to get busy 
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about the need to 
lead or who 


and do something 
train teachers who will 
are leading adult groups. 
and creative 
out- 


Remarkably 
training 


extensive 
in-service programs are 
lined \long with this, 
show the sure touch of administrators 


these articles 
and professors who possess the human 
requirements for understanding the 
position in which teachers of adults 
For 
unreluctant emphasis 
laced on a realization that the need 
;. been and continues to be greater 
than the that have 
made to meet it. 


find themselves. best of 


frank, 


may 
all, is the 


provisions been 


This issue is not a story of failure, 
but of tremendous effort. Behind the 
divergent practices there is evident a 
realization of the startling value se- 
cured from even a little expenditure 
of effort to help teachers of adults to 
values for both teachers and 
There is also” brightly re- 
vealed an eager desire for information 
about the work of others, and an even 
greater substantial 
help from research, from universities, 


Improve 
students. 


desire for more 


and from specialists. 


THOMAS A. VAN SANT 


r 


SUE EDITOR 


Adult Learning 


Irving 


active 


OF AN ADULT the 


learning something. Is 
mind 
lecture in a 
instructing 


process ot 
the picture in 
teacher giving a 
room: or of a 
on the operation of 
person solving a puzzle? or an. indi- 
Vidual learning to write with the non- 
preferred hand? Or, do you see a 
farmer learning the value of anti- 
biotics in the feed of hogs? or of his 
wife reading a pamphlet on the be- 
havior of four-vear-old children? or 
of members of a Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation attempting to get the prin- 
class for the in- 


your one of a 
class- 
foreman 


lathe? or of a 


cipal to organize 
tellectually gifted? 

Fach of these is a kind of learning. 
The approach to learning depends 
upon the picture ‘of it in one’s mind. 
think of curriculum, 
foremen of production, psychologists 


Teachers may 


Univ 


of experiments, workers of earnings, 
parents of children, and groups ‘of 
community betterment. Yet, all of 
these are ways of looking at the learn- 
ing of adults—the continuous learning 
of adults. Certainly, there are differ- 
ences between the kinds of learning 
psychologists have studied in the lab- 
and the kinds of learning 
that take place in the classroom and 
in the factory, and on the farm, and 
in group interactions. The psychol- 
as scientist, tries to arrive at the 
generalizations about the adult learn- 
ing process from experiments with 
“simple” ‘materials under controlled 
conditions. Such generalizations, of 
will afford useful insights into 
the process and, more important, may 
lead to useful suggestions for the 
teaching of adults and for learning by 
adults. 


oratory, 


ogist, 


course, 
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A Simple Experiment 


Consider a simple experiment, one 
that has been used again and again in 
psychological laboratories. In this ex- 
periment, the task is to encode some 
material by a letter-for-letter code. 
The code is specified in terms like 
for a write g, for b write y, for c write 
t and so on through the alphabet until 
for = write 6, Each subject is given a 
passage to encode in a single minute, 
and there may be twenty different 
passages which are to be encoded. 
The psychologist records the number 
of letters encoded correctly at each 
of the twenty successive trials. When 
these results for each individual are 
plotted, it shows the rate of progress 
of the individuals. In general, each in- 
dividual improves from early to the 
later trials. He has “learned.” 

What has he learned? He has found 
out what the task was; he found out 
that he could do it; he has accepted 
the psvchologist’s suggestion that this 
was useful to do (at least for the psy- 
chologist); he has discovered how the 
code was organized on the page; he 
has developed skill in writing quickly; 
and so on. Even though “simple” this 
learning task has its complexities. Yet, 
every individual learns because he 1s 
motivated, because he knows what he 
is expected to do, ‘because he gets 
some kind of satisfaction out of being 
able to do what he has to do success- 
fully. 

This simple experiment then sug- 
gests that (1) the teacher must know 
how to motivate the learner, or better, 
how to use the learner’s interests and 
attitudes for his own learning; (2) the 
teacher must help the learner by mak- 
ing clear what the objectives of the 
task really are, i.e., by clarifying the 
task and the responses to be made in 
it; and (3) the learning experience 
must be one that gives each learner 


a sense of satisfaction in his accom- 
plishment. 


Teachers of adults (no less than of 
children) must the important 
aspects of the task or wr problem. This 
implies that the teacher must really 
know the situation so well as to be 
able to point out the critical parts of 
a text, the significant factors in a 
problem, the discriminable details in 

plan, ete. Teachers, indeed should 
know the “what is to be learned” so 


well so as to prevent error and max- 


imize When necessary, the 
teacher should anticipate difficulty by 
giving the learner cues, clues, and even 
guidance in the mastery of the task. A 
well-placed suggestion may prevent 
the learner’s frustration and increase 
greatly his confidence in himself and 
his ability to learn. In addition, the 
teacher must give the learner know , 
edge that he is “getting” it, that he 1 
successful. Basically, the teacher nal 
really know the task the learner faces, 
and also know the responses he must 
make. ‘The teacher must be able to 
guide the learner to mastery. 


success. 


Speed Declines; Power Remains 


Whenever the simple letter encod- 
ing experiment is given to groups dif- 
fering in age like 20 to 25 years, and 
30 to 35 years, etc., the psychologist 
has found that the best performances, 
on the average, were made by the 
younger age groups. The facts are 
clear. There can be no doubt that 
older subjects encode fewer letters 
per minute. But what does this mean? 
It does not imply that the older sub- 
jects cannot learn as well as_ the 
younger. It means just what has been 
found: that older persons do not en- 
code as may letters per minute or per 
hour. The older learners know the 
task they are to do. They can do it. 
They get satisfaction from doing it. : 
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They and do learn. then, 


the difference: 


can Why, 
The basic difference 1s 
afrer the 


they 


physiological. Individuals, 
twentics, 
1 longer time to do any of life's 
tasks. They all their re- 
actions Whether to a simple signal or 
situation and hearing a 
conversation. Study after study has 
demonstrated that aging beyond the 
associated with reduction 
in speed of performance. The rate 1s 
reduced, but not the underlying abil- 
ity. 

Spe ed efficiency, 
further 
sensor\ such as 
and hearing. The physicians tell that 
the most valid index of physiological 
aging is in the loss in the visual ac- 
commodation range. Vision 
less and efficient 
twenties. For hearing, the 
begins earlier 
rest of life. 

Such “simple” comparative experi- 
Ments with learners of different ages 
Suggest that the teacher must 
tinguish between speed of perform- 
ance and the ability to learn. The 
Sheer ability to learn is maintained in 
the same individual from the early 
twenties to the late sixties. Teachers 
ean believe that the ability to learn 
that an individual had at 20, he still 
has art 60. 


Learning ability 


early become slower; 
take 


are slower in 


tT secing a 


twenties 1S 


unfortunately, 1s 
reduced by curtailment in 


adjustments seeing 


becomes 
less bey ond the 
reduction 


and continues for the 


dis- 


is usually measured 
by so-c alled intelligence tests. When- 
learning ability is measured in 
terms of power-ability, Le., without 
stringent time limits, the evidence is 
that the learning ability 
not change significantly from age 20 
to 60 vears. Bright young people of 
20 do not become dull by 60; nor do 
dull young people become moronic 
by 60. An individual at 60 can learn 
kinds of knowledge, skill, 


evel 


le il does 


the same 


and appreciation at 60 that he could 
at 20 vears of age 


Implications for Teaching 


The primary changes during the 
vears of maturity will be in the rate 
or speed of performance and in the 
sensory acuities. The teacher must be 
prepared to adjust to the facts that 
older individuals, on the average, will 
tend to be slower and that they will 
need some help to compensate for 
their lessened vision and hearing. To 
overcome the handicap of hearing 
loss, the teacher should talk somewhat 
louder, more clearly, and more de- 
liberately. She should be seen by all 
the adults in the room. For, as indi- 
older, they, uncon- 
learn to depend more and 
more upon the auxiliary cues from 
lip-reading. This means, of course, 
that the teacher should not turn her 
back to the group, nor move out of 
their lines of sight. The exception 
to the rule, however, would be to use 
the blackboard to reinforce the oral 
communication. Unusual words, new 
names, strange expressions should be 
written on the blackboard to give ad- 
ditional strength to the spoken mes- 
sages. 


viduals become 
sciously, 


Since maturing individuals are likely 
to be sensitive about their signs of 
aging, the teacher should plan the 
scope of the lessons within the speed 
capabilities of most of the learners. 
Lesson length must be considered not 
only within the class hour but also 
outside the school. The assignment, 
for instance, whenever there must be 
one, should be long enough to chal- 
lenge but not so long as to frustrate. 
Long assignments, frequently, can be 
reduced by the elimination of the 
tangential. Keeping on the target may 
make for quicker and more thorough 
learning. 
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Beyond the “simple” experiments of 
the psychologists, the teacher must be 
aware of what the adult brings with 
him. An adult does not come to school 
or to the factory or to the country 
farm agent with a tabula rasa. The 
adult is the carrier of all his learning. 
He brings to learning situations not 
only his learning ability but a tre- 
mendous range of stored learnings. 
Not only does he have available the 
residual acquisition of school 
achievements of his childhood and 
adolescence, but also the accumulation 
from his experiences in every day 
living. The teacher must appreciate 
that every adult brings to every learn- 
ing ‘situation his own concepts and 
attitudes. Many times, the learning of 
adults is enhanced for he can bring 
richness from his own life to illustrate 
what is happening in class. He has 
both the vocabulary and the concepts 
for much of his needed learning. The 
teacher can count upon much positive 
transfer from the learner’s familiarity 
to the newer things to be acquired. 
The teacher, therefore, must capitalize 
on the possibilities of transfer from 
the stored knowledge and skills of the 
adult. 


Some of the stored knowledges and 


attitudes, however, may confound the 
learner. Most familiar is the negative 
attitude toward the school the adult 
remembers. His memory of school 
may be of an unpleasant place where 
onerous tasks were assigned, where 
the teacher forced study of the dis- 
liked, and where the student was ridi- 
culed for error. Such memories of 
childhood make the adult learner 
bring to school old feelings of insecur- 
itv. The adult, indeed, may be justi- 
fi: ably sensitive to sarcasm, to frustra- 
tion, and to failure. The teacher of 
the adult, particularly, must try to 
give the learner a sense of security and 


mastery without any feeling of shame 
or inadequacy. 

Learning flows primarily from the 
consequences of satisfaction and _re- 
ward. Indeed, punishment is notori- 
ously ineffective. But, for adults, 
punishment is ruinous. The teacher 
of the adult must favor reward and 
shun punishment. Since the adult is 
prone to succumb to failure, the 
teacher must plan to minimize error 
in order to maximize genuine success. 
Each successful teacher of adults will 
know in advance the sources of dif- 
ficulty for the learner. Some diffi- 
culties, of course, come from the 
notions that the learner has about 
himself: some may feel that they just 
cannot learn some things. One, for 
instance, blocks on languages, another 
fears numerical relations, and others 
freeze at performing whether in music 
or with paint. These attitudes, which 
undoubtedly flow from baleful learn- 
ing experiences, may present indi- 
viduals from ever giving themselves 
the opportunity to change. The teach- 
er must be aware that such attitudes 
can be changed, but only by chang- 
ing the learner’s concept of himself, 
of the task, and of the role of the 
teacher. 


Planning for adult learning involves 
planning the situation so that the 
learner gets a sense of mastery and 
success. Mastery may come from 
showing the individual that he c can, 
or by showing the aspects of the 
task that he can do already. Teachers 
of the adults must appreciate that the 
adult brings with him a past—a past of 
experiences and attitudes which may 
be capital to work with, or a deficit 
to be overcome. Using the capital or 
clearing the deficit may be the basis 
for the complete sense of satisfaction 
that teaching gives the teacher and 
that learning gives the learner. 
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In-Service Training for Agricultural Education 


H. M. Hamlin 


agricultural have 


W! IN education 

had a long experience in adult ed- 
ucation. M first teaching position, in 
1916, involved the te: iching of adults, 
and | was not a pioneer in this work. 
Teachers of agriculture have long had 
to tace the problems of in-service 


education which are only now being 
encountered in some other fields. Per- 
haps there have emerged out of our 
some ideas others 


trials and errors 


can use. 

Probably stiffer resistance to 
adult education was ever encountered 
than that offered by farmers in the 
early days of adult education in agri- 
culture. It took teacher even 
to attempt and the 


Was 


hardy 
to teach farmers, 
cor- 


training of these teachers 
re sponding] difficult. We 
yer done all we must do, but we have 


Made great progress. Here I shall 1 


port 


have 


what has accom- 


what 


briefly been 
lished. I shall mainly 
a been done with the participation 
of the Illinois, 
ami most familiar with developments 
there. 

We 


service education of teachers of agri- 


report 


University. of since | 


have reorganized the pre- 
culture so that the courses in agricul- 
tural education recognize the teaching 
and im- 
portant part of teaching agriculture. 


Opportunities — for 


of adults to be an integral 
participation in 
adult education are provided as a nor- 
mal part of student teaching. We have 
sull been unable to get similar recog- 
nition of adult education in the pro- 
than those in 
agricultural education which our stu- 
dents take. 


fessional courses other 


Training for Freshman Teachers 

We have found that pre-service 
education, even when it is_ pretty 
good, provides only a small start. In 
year there were as many adult 
classes conducted by three internes 
who taught the first year under our 
close supervision as were taught by 26 
other graduates who had the usual 
experience in first-year teaching. 


one 


Now we are making real progress in 
getting first-year teachers into the ef- 
fective te: aching of adults through a 
special course for first- year teachers, 
carrying two hours of graduate credit. 
The course deals with all the prob- 
lems they encounter as teachers of 
agriculture, but special attention is 
given to their problems in teaching 
adults, work with adults is the 
most unfamiliar work they do. Usu- 
ally these teachers go to their posi- 
tions on July Ist. In late August they 
spend two days on campus for a re- 
view of the problems they have al- 
ready faced and, especially, for a 
search for teac hing aids to implement 
their plans. 


The entire 


since 


group of first-year 
teachers in the state is then divided 
into area groups of five to seven 
teachers, who can meet at a con- 
venient center. Two meetings are held 
in each center; one of them is likely 
to be devoted to planning the adult 
program for the year. In addition, 
staff members visit the new teachers 
in their schools; every teacher is Vis- 
ited at least once and some are visited 
as many as four times. On these visits 
the University staff member consults 
with administrators and members of 
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the advisory groups with whom the 
teacher is working in developing his 
adult program. Some of the best work 
with adults that is being done in the 
state is being done by first-year teach- 
ers or by persons w ho have had the 
course for first- vear teachers. 


Graduate Courses for Teachers 


A graduate course in adult educa- 
tion in agriculture is offered to other 
teachers during the summer and extra- 
murally in any part of the state where 
there is interest. This may be fol- 
lowed by enrollment in a field studies 
course, Which requires a teacher to be 
on campus only two Saturdays dur- 
inf’ a semester. A student enrolled in 
the field studies course may plan a 
new undertaking in adult education, 
such as a program for young farmers, 
while taking the first graduate course 
in adult education in agriculture. Dur- 
ing the semester when he is enrolled 
in the field studies course, he carries 
out his plan, keeps records of its 
progress, consults with his instruc- 
tor (who visits him at least once), 
talks over his problems with his fellow 
students, and writes a report summar- 
izing and evaluating his experience 
and indicating his future plans. The 
course may be continued for two se- 
mesters if the project undertaken is 
large enough to warrant continuing 
it. Each summer there is a “work- 
shop” course in which teachers may 
work on plans and materials for adult 
education. 


share of in-service 


good 
training is now carried out through 
these four graduate courses. Much of 


our 


our most effective work in_ these 
courses is done in the schools and 
communities where our students are 
employed. 

almost one-half 
vocational 


of the 
agriculture 


Last vear 
teachers of 


were enrolled in one or another grad- 
uate course in agricultural education. 
Our graduate enrollment was two and 
one-half times our under-graduate en- 
rollment. With this amount of interest 
on the part of teachers in service, we 
stand a good chance of getting to al- 
most every teacher in the state, sooner 
or later, with a rather systematic pro- 
gram of training for their responsibil- 
ities in adult education. 

The graduate program, is however, 
supplemented in various ways. Per- 
haps the most important of these is 
a subject-matter service carried out 
by our College of Agriculture. The 
equivalent of four full-time men, plus 
a secretarial staff, is emploved in de- 
veloping and distributing special pub- 
lications, materials, and visual ‘aids for 
use in classes in agriculture. Much of 
the demand for this service has arisen 
because of the teaching of adults. For 
example, when the educational pro- 
gram for farm veterans came in, it 
was found that the College of Agri- 
culture did not have either the quan- 
tity or kind of publications these 
classes would need. As a result, 90 spe- 
cial publications for farm veterans 
have been written and distributed in 
the past five vears. They have been 
found useful in other classes and they 
have been sought in other states, so 
that as many as 25,000 copies of a 
single publication have been used. 


Fach summer two. short courses 
dealing with adult education are held 
on campus for teachers of agriculture. 
Assistance is given, without credit, to 
groups of teachers in various parts of 
the state who want help. The most 
work of this kind that has been done 
in Illinois has been with “special 
teachers” of farm veterans, of whom 
there were 700 at one time, most of 
them farmers with little or no pre- 
vious teaching experience. 
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Other Approaches 


\ graduate course dealing with the 
over-all planning of community pro- 
grams of agricultural education pays 
a good deal of attention to adult edu- 
cation as a part of the program. It 
also gives definite help in setting up 
the advisory councils and committees 
through which we have got most of 
our adult classes established. 

For the past four years there has 
been an annual short course for mem- 
bers of groups advisory to agriculture 
departments in the public schools, 
held as a part of Farm and Home 
Week at the University. In each of 
the past two years approximately 180 
persons have attended. Fach year the 
people attending have been more con- 
cerned about adult classes than about 
anything else. This vear two work 
groups concerned with 
young farmers and for adult farmers 
attracted more than half of the group, 


classes for 


though nine work groups were avail- 
able. 

Work has been done with school 
administrators boards of 
éducation in setting up school-wide 
Citizens’ committees and adult 
grams in a few situations. In these 
cases a climate in which adult educa- 


and with 


pre 


tion in agriculture can thrive has been 
created. 

There has been much work with the 
State supervisors who visit and assist 


the 


teachers of agriculture. Some of 


them have probably accomplished 
more in-service training than we at 
the University have accomplished. 
The organizations of teachers of 
agriculture in the state have been an 
effective influence. The state organi- 
zation has adopted a program for the 
improvement of agricultural education 
in the state in which the provision of 
more and ‘better adult education is 
a major plank. Important results have 
followed its adoption. The 25 section 
organizations of teachers of agricul- 
ture have been responsible for organ- 
izing most of the extra-mural classes 
we have conducted and for recruiting 
most of the students for them. Many 
of the section groups hold meetiags 
for administrators and board members 
at which adult education is discussed. 


But This Is Not Enough 


In spite of these efforts, we have 
not solved all the problems of in- 
service education. There will be about 
400 adult classes conducted this year 
in Illinois by 499 teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture and_ the special 
teachers they enlist. That is many 
more classes than we once had in Illi- 
nois, but 54 per cent of the schools 
will have no adult classes. The stand- 
ards for adult classes are rising 
rapidly; what once passed as a good 
adult program is now looked upon 
scornfully. There are problems of 
getting better, as well as more, adult 
education in agriculture. 


Clear your calendar for the 


AEA's Second National Conference 
October 20-23, 1952 


(See announcement on back cover) 
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An In-Service Training Program for California 
Teachers of Adults 


George C. Mann 


Chairman of the AEA's West Coast Committee on In-Service Teacher Training 


EADERS in the adult education move- 

ment in California have long felt 
the need for a kind of in-service 
teacher training program which 
would fit the needs of teachers of 
adults. Of the 9000 adult teachers in 
California, nearly two-thirds have 
been selected because of their train- 
ing and experience in one particular 
field. These are recruited from the 
ranks of lay people who have had 
either little formal education or have 
had little or no training in the tech- 
niques of teaching. For the most part, 
they have been selected primarily for 
their knowledge of subject matter or 
their excellence in a given skill rather 
than for their ability to teach. They 
find it difficult to take part in a pro- 
gram which is established along the 
usual pattern of fifteen two-hour ses- 
sions for a total of thirty hours. They 
are faced with the problem of teach- 
ing in a school where attendance is 
voluntary rather than mandatory. 
They are teaching in an area where 
there are few guides and aids for 
teaching which have been developed 
for students of mature years. The 
greater number of the other third who 
are recruited from day schools find 
also that they must learn new meth- 
ods of teaching adults who have had 
a wealth of experience, who are at- 
tending voluntarily, and who will 


drop out of classes if they find that 
they are not making progress satisfac- 
tory to them. 


The California Plan 


In 1947-1948 the Bureau of Adult 
Education, with the support of the 
California Association of Adult Edu- 
cation Administrators and the Cali- 
fornia Council for Adult Education, 
developed a plan in cooperation with 
the University of California Extension 
for an in-service training program 
for teachers of adults which was ad- 
mittedly experimental in nature. The 
local school district was given the 
responsibility of recruiting teachers 
for training and setting up the pro- 
gram of training locally. A contraet 
was made with the University of 
California Extension to supply instrue- 
tors for a minimum flat payment by 
the local school district to the Uni- 
versity. In turn, the University agreed 
to grant regular upper division credit 
for the course. In this way, the pro- 
gram was taken out in the field in 
many centers. It was possible, then, 
for local adult teachers teaching part 
time to attend these classes when they 
could not attend as resident college 
students both for the reason that they 
were not receiving full time salaries 
and for the reason that they were en- 
gaged in other activities during the 


*The AEA’s West Coast Committee on In-Service Teacher Training is collect- 
ing data for the preparation of an article on in-service teacher training programs in 
the various organizations that conduct adult education programs on the West Coast. 
The Committee decided to present at this time a description of the California experi- 
ment which has been in successful operation for five years. 
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Bu- 


were In- 


members of rhe 
Adult Education 
cluded the. staff of 

They not paid by the district 


or the University but were assigned 


I he staff 


reau of 


day 


mstructo;rs, 


were 


as part of their regular duties as meim- 
bers of the State Department of Edu- 
I his the main 
factors in making the program avail- 


cation was one of 
able to teachers of adults at a nominal 
cost. 

In the vears following the establish- 
ment of the training program, new 
courses have been added. At the pres- 
ent the following courses are 
available for local district sponsorship 

1. Adult Methods 

2. Adult Learning 

3. Adult Materials and Methods 
Adult Education 


Tinie 


4. Cruidance in 


Reactions of the Teacher Trainees 


\ study has been made to deter- 
mine the teachers of 
adults to the in-service training pro- 


reactions of 


- In each case student reactions 
ve been classified under four head- 
ings Favorable, Unfavorable, Changes 


in teaching and Kind of 
studies teachers would-like to take up 
next. bach student who took one of 
the courses last year was given an op- 


portunity to fill out a questionnaire 


practice, 


om his particular course. Before sumr 
Marizing the reactions tor each course, 
it would be well to state the nature of 
each course in its appropriate place. 
The Adult Methods was 


precisely what the ttle implies. The 


course mn 


course Was given in three long week- 
end sessions of seven hours each with 
hours 
three 
30 hours in 


an organizing session of two 


interim sessions of 
a total of 
all. There was an attempt on the part 


of the State Department representa- 


and two 


hours, making 


tives and the University instructors to 


cover the fundamentals of methods, 


including individual instruction, lec- 
turing, demonstration, discussion and 
large and small group techniques. 
The reactions of the students were 
overwhelmingly favorable. They par- 
ticularly liked the demonstration of 
teaching techniques in the class, the 
Opportunity to meet and talk over 
common problems with other work- 
ers in the adult field, the practical 
aspects of the course, the opportunity 
to receive a more comprehensive view 
of the adult education program, the 
manner which the was 
planned and presented, the experience 
of working with the group, the op- 
portunities for class participation, and, 
finally, making it casy to attend such 


course 


a class. 

The teachers asserted that they 
made changes in teaching practices as 
a result of having taken the course in 
Adult Methods. They said that they 
had gained more student participation, 
a greater use of teaching aids; that 
they did more pre-planning and made 
more course outlines; that they were 
cognizant of the planning for student 
needs; they did a better job of evalua- 
tion on their own teaching; they were 
able to many more methods, 
there was more student follow-up, 
and there were changes in thinking 
which affected teaching practice, such 
as the continued search for new ideas, 


use 


a recognition of social values, a re- 
spect for students’ abilities, and a clear 
concept of adult education. 

There were some who objected to 
the long week-end sessions, the large 
number of instructors, and the large 
amount of material for the rime al- 
lotted. A few of them said that there 
was inadequate treatment of classroom 
problems faced by teachers. These and 
similar objections were made by a 
very small percentage of the students. 


The course in Adult Learning was 
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first called the Psychology of Adult 
Learning and was organized on an en- 
tirely different basis from the course 
in Adult Methods. There were three 
series of lectures carried on in long 
week-end This course at- 
tempted to give something of the 
philosophy of adult education, the 
psychology of adults, and the charac- 
teristics of good adult teachers and 
students. 

The adult teachers felt that this 
course developed a better understand- 
ing of students as people and reacted 
favorably to the manner in which the 
course was planned and presented, the 
practical aspects of the course, the 
Opportunity to meet and talk over 
common problems with other work- 
ers in the adult field, the leadership 
of instructors, the opportunity to re- 
ceive a more comprehensive view of 
adult education and a clarification of 
the teaching role and the develop- 
ment of an understanding of guidance 
and counselling as applied to adults. 
Again these teachers felt that there 
were changes in teaching practices 
which came as a result of having taken 
the course in Adult Learning. 

The third course was on Adult 
Materials and Methods. The primary 
objective of this course was to teach 
effective course planning. Each teach- 
er was given the responsibility ‘of 
planning a complete course outline, a 
unit of that course outline, and a 
lesson plan. This course outline would 
include the overall purpose, the spe- 
cific objectives, the content, methods, 
materials, student activities and eval- 
uation. 


sessions. 


At first the students in this course 
did not react too favorably because 
the amount of work involved in com- 
pleting the course was much greater 
than in any other of the three courses. 
When the course was completed, 


however, the students expressed them- 
selves as considering this the most 
valuable of all the teacher training 
courses in that they had_ provided 
materials which were heretofore un- 
available; they had learned to plan a 
complete course in an organized and 
consecutive manner; they would teach 
a better course because they had a 
planned sequence, and that they 
would have a knowledge of organized 
materials which would be effective in 
their own teaching program. 

They felt that this course would 
probably make the greatest change in 
a teaching program in that they would 
have at hand both plans and materials 
at the time they were needed. 

As a result of the classes in Mate- 
rials and Methods several groups, no- 
tably among the sections of the Cali- 
fornia Council for Adult Education, 
are collecting and exchanging mate- 
rials. A plan is now being developed 
to have a clearing house for these 


materials through the State Depart- 


ment of Education. A loan library 
has already been established frém 
which course outlines great Vva- 
riety of subjects may be obtained, 
Course number four, Guidance in 
Adult Education, was offered for the 
first time this year, and there has not 
yet been sufficient experience and op- 
portunity for evaluation. The course 
includes a study of counseling for 
adults; orienting interviewing 
adult students; group approaches in 
counseling, the individual inventory; 
educational, personal, and occupa- 
tional counseling; and evaluation of 
various methods of teaching adults. 
The course takes into account the 
needs and special developmental tasks 
of adults and how they relate to their 
educational goals. The class gives op- 
portunities for teachers of adults to 
assess themselves (tests, inventories, 
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autobiographies) as a springboard to 
yaining rhe skills tO assess their adult 
students. 

\ doctoral dissertation on the in- 
service teacher-training for teachers 
of adults in California has just been 
completed by Marvin C. Hockabout, 
director of adult education, Alameda, 
California. Among the favorable re- 
actions to the courses, Mr. Hockabout 
listed the following: 

“(a) the students indicated a desire 
to take other courses in adult educa- 
tion would recommend these 
courses to other teachers of adults; 
(b) the opportunity to meet and talk 
over common problems with other 
workers in the field of adult educa- 
tion; (c) the manner in which the 
course was planned and presented, 
(d) the demonstration of teaching 
techniques in adult methods; (e) the 
development of a better understanding 
of students as individuals; and (f) the 
growth in community know ledge and 
understanding.” 

Changes in teaching practices as re- 
ported by teachers enrolled in the 
classes indicated: 

“(a) that they are offering more 
opportunities for student participa- 
tion; (b) that more teaching aids are 
being used in the classroom; (c) that 
more consideration is given to student 
needs and interests; (d) that they are 
making greater use of course outlines 
in their teaching preparation; (e) that 
more use is being made of evaluation 
techniques; and (f) that certain teach- 
ers have been stimulated to new con- 
siderations of their role as teachers of 
adults in individual and 
group needs and in terms of the total 
adult education program.” 


and 


terms of 


This teacher-training program has 
passed the experimental stage. The 
demand is so great at the present time 
that it is not possible with the small 


available University and State Depart- 
ment staff to teach all the courses that 
are requested by local school districts. 
While minor changes may be made 
from time to time, it appears certain 
that the present program will con- 
tinue on the same pattern which has 
been used in past years. 


Other Training Opportunities 

In addition to the in-service teacher- 
training classes, courses in adult edu- 
cation are offered in summer sessions 
of several of the California teacher- 
training institutions. Some of these 
courses are taught by the same in- 
structors who conduct the in-service 
training program. 

For teachers who are unable to en- 
roll either in the in-service training 
or the summer session classes, instruc- 
tion is available by correspondence 
through the University of California 
Extension. Two correspondence 
courses are offered, one in Principles 
of Adult Education, the other in Pro- 
cedures and Methods in Teaching 
Adults. 

Upper division college credit units 
are given for the completion of any 
of the that have been de- 
scribed. Teachers may use these units 


courses 


for credit towards a college degree, 
for the renewal of their adult educa- 
tion teaching credentials, and in some 
instances for the meeting of local 
board requirements for job promo- 


tion. A more important consideration 
with many teachers is the professional 
upgrading that results from their par- 
ticipation in the program. 

Closely related to the in-service 
teacher training program is the Santa 
Barbara Adult Education Workshop 
which is held during the summer at 
intervals of two or three years. This 
workshop is also a cooperative enter- 
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prise, being sponsored by the Bureau 
of Adult Education, the California 
Association of Adult Education. Ad- 
ministrators, the California Council 
for Adult Education, and the Univer- 
sity of California Extension. It is de- 
signed primarily for administrators 
and supervisors in public school adult 
education programs. However, a lim- 
ited number of teachers are admitted. 

The major objective of the work- 
shop is to provide an opportunity for 
administrators, supervisors, counselors, 
and teachers to work together inten- 
sively on subjects of direct practical 
value to public adult education pro- 
grams. Among the subjects considered 
at the last workshop were Philosophy 
and Trends in Adult Education in 


California, 
and Surveys, 


Community Organization 
Instructional Materials 
and the Curriculum, State Laws Re- 
lating to Adult Education, and Strate 
Board of Education Regulations Re- 
lating to Adult Education. The 1952 
Workshop will concentrate on The 
Philosophy of Public Adult Education 
in California, Responsibilities of Lead- 
ership, Problems of Administration, 
Problems of Instruction, and Problems 
of Financial Support. 

Through the training of leaders, 
the analysis of problems, and the de- 
velopment of a spirit of professional 
belonging among educators of adults, 
the Santa Barbara Workshop is mak- 
ing a valuable contribution to the 
total training program in California. 


In-Service Training for Teachers of Adults 
In New York State 


Presco Anderson 


Bureau of Adult Education, 


HIS YEAR’s marked increase in the 

number of in-service teacher train- 
ing sessions conducted as a part of 
public-school adult education —pro- 
grams in New York State stems from 
the feeling of responsibility among 
teachers and directors to provide a 
high calibre of professional leader- 
ship for the numerous and _ rapidly 
developing adult education programs 
throughout the State. 


The Bureau of Adult Education, 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment, shares this concern for an im- 
proved program of in-service training 
and provides assistance to directors 
and teachers-in furthering their ef- 

*Presco Anderson. “In-Service 
Adult Education, I, 6, 223-28. 


New York State Education 


Departmen 


forts to develop training sessions that 
will contribute to adult education pro- 
grams that are worthy of public 
support. 

\ description of the many activities 
which comprised the first year of the 
Bureau’s Leadership Training Pro- 
gram for directors was presented in 
the August, 1951, issue of this maga- 
gine. *Here we shall report briefly 
on some of the training activities of 
more direct concern to teachers. 


Locally-Organized Programs 
In the past, directors of adult edu- 
cation in New York State have been 
organizing local in-service programs 


Training for Directors of Adult Education.” 
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on an individual school-system_ basis. 
Two years ago, however, some direc- 
tors began to organize training ses- 
sions as a Cooperative effort involving 
the adult education staffs of a cluster 
of communities, of a county, or of a 
region. The enthusiastic response of 
and directors to these area 
meetings resulted in an increased use 


of this pattern of organization § this 


teachers 


year. 

‘Training sessions organized as a co- 
operative effort among school systems 
have attracted from 75 to 700 teachers. 
Because of the large numbers and the 
Varied interests of participants, train- 
ing sessions begin with a large group 
mecting devoted to topics and prob- 
lems of general interest. This meet- 
ing is followed by a number of small- 
ef group meetings organized on the 
basis of specific subject areas taught 
OF various general aspects of adult 
educ ation. 

Large group meetings are held in 
the auditorium and present 
speakers on such topics as methods 
of instruction for adults, growth of 
adult education in New York State 
and development of comprehensive 
community programs of adult educa- 
tion. Films, demonstrations of class- 


he | 


room procedures, and entertainment 
also frequently form a part of the 
large group meetings. 

Small group meetings that are or- 
ganized on the basis of subject-matter 
areas provide for concentrated con- 
sideration of problems in such fields 
as academic and general education, 
Americanization, homemaking, busi- 
ness education, arts and crafts educa- 
tion, vocational education, parent edu- 
cation and family life, music and 
drama, and health and physical edu- 
cation. 

When 


to consider various aspects of adult 


smaller groups are formed 


education, sessions are devoted to such 
phases of the program as methods of 
audio-visual materials, 
of adult learning, and 


instruction, 
psy chology 
adapting course content to needs of 
adult students. 

An innovation at in-service sessions 
is the serving of food ranging from 
a cup of coffee to a turkey dinner 
primarily to provide a friendly at- 
mosphere that is conducive to in- 
formal discussion of teachers’ prob- 
lems. 


Widened Attendance 


In addition to teachers and direc- 
tors, a number of teacher training Ses- 
sions are attended by members of 
local community adult education ad- 
VISOrV committees, by members of 
boards of education, superintendents 
and principals. 

The reactions of all these partici- 
pants are sought in the evaluation of 
sessions through check-lists and ques- 
tions requiring brief answers concern- 
ing activities, leadership, and organi- 
zation. 


Looking Ahead 

Reactions of directors indicate that 
a greater number of in-service teacher 
training sessions will be held in New 
York State next year. Therefore, the 
Bureau will give increased emphasis 
to the problems and procedures of 
in-service teacher training sessions at 
its Leadership Workshops and con- 
ferences for directors next year as 
well as increasing its assistance at 
teacher training sessions. 


Bureau-Developed Audio-Visual 

Materials for In-Service Training 
Filmstrips: 

“The Good Look.” Assists the di- 
rector in organizing a comprehensive 
adult education program in his com- 
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munity. Can be shown by directors to 
advisory committees and other local 
groups to illustrate organizational and 
administrative problems. An accom- 
panving booklet provides a narrative 
for use with the filmstrip. 


Printed Materials: 


“Adult Education Handbook for 
Admunistrators.” Provides directors 
with information on many phases of 
their responsibility. 

Bulletin No. 3, “Helps and Hints 
for Teachers of Adults.” Provides 
background related to the psychology 
of adult learning. Many directors have 
held discussions of the material with 
their staff members. 

Bulletin No. 4, “Driver Education 
for Adults.” Gives assistance for con- 
ducting and reporting adult driver 
education programs. 


Bulletin No. 7, “Community Edu- 
cation in International Understand- 
ing.” Cites procedures that have been 
effective in organizing community 
ambassador projects in New York 
Strate. 

Bulletin No. 8, “Retirement—A Sec- 
ond Career.” Designed for use by the 
leader of groups studying this sub- 
ject. Contains eleven teaching units 
on preparation for retirement and 
selected reading and film sources. 


Recordings: 

“Why Adult Education?” Portrays 
a taxpayers’ meeting in which repre- 
sentatives of various taxpavers’ groups 
question the use of public funds for 
the financing of programs of adult 
education. Recording leads to a dis- 
cussion on the purposes and values of 
adult education activities. 


In-Service Education of Cooperative 
Extension. Workers 


Mary L. Collings 


tian 


sl Training Se 


URRENT THINKING of Cooperative 

Extension administrators and super- 
visors emphasizes two major reasons 
for a strong in-service education pro- 
gram: (1) removal of deficiencies in 
pre-service and previous in-service 
preparation and (2) continuance of 
growth of extension personnel. 

1. Removal of deficiencies. At the 
present time there are about 12,500 
county, state and federal Cooperative 
Extension workers. The turnover and 
new workers added each vear through 
program expansion require the train- 


Division of Field 


Department of Agr 


ing of 1,500 to 2,000 new workers each 
year. The rate of turn-over among ex- 
tension workers has been unusually 
high in recent years—as many as one- 
fourth of the staff are new in some 
states—and additions to staffs have in- 
creased the total number of extension 
workers from 11,220 to 12,587 in the 
past 5 years. Some of the turnover 
vy wartime disloca- 
tions and has been only temporary. 
Men and women coming back from 
war service or other work, however, 


was occasioned by 


have needed refresher courses and re- 
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placement personnel have needed ori- 
entation to extension history and 
philosophy as well as operational pro- 
cedures. 

While an employment requirement 
of extension workers is a_ bachelor’s 
degree, many workers come to 
the job inadequately prepared to deal 
with the multiplicity of technical sub- 
ject fields that are the bac kground of 
knowledge required of the extension 
worker. 


new 


2. Continuance of 


sion workers who have been in the 
field for years find increasing need to 
study and read to keep informed 

new discoveries, facts, and techniques. 
The very nature of their work as 
defined in the enabling legislation’ de- 
pends not only on a knowledge of 
current research findings but calls 
upon extension workers to keep 
abreast of new developments in social 
psychology and human motivation as 
well. Through insight into the need 


growth, 


for an expanded extension program, 


extension personnel are aware of their 
responsibility to understand more 
fully the way adults as well as chil- 
dren grow and the interrelationships 
of economic, intellectual, 
social, and emotional development. 


physical, 


Po maintain the recognition of Co- 
Operative Extension as a_ teaching 
profession, both state and federal ad- 
ministrators are concerned with the 
need for professional improvement of 
workers. For most extension workers 
the professional training comes 
through in-service education. The co- 
Operative nature of extension work 
requires a flexible in-service education 


program. A nation-wide unity is ob- 
tained through the instrumentality of 
the Federal office working with the 
Land-Grant College Extension Organ- 
ization and Policy Subcommittee on 
Extension Personnel Training. Train- 
ing plan details, however, have to be 
adjusted to fit the situation and or- 
ganizational pattern of each state. In- 
stitutional policies differ in degree, 
but the aims and over-all procedures 
of the general plan are similar. 


General Plan 


Since the appointment in 1946, the 
subcommittee on training has grouped 
its activities into the following three 
areas: 

1. Pre-Service—dealing with recruit- 
ment and undergraduate education. 
2. In-Service—dealing with organized 
training’ after employment, including 
induction training and “continuance 
of growth” education. 

3. Professional _Improvement—dealing 
with graduate work as differentiated 
from training received because of be- 
ing a member of the Service. 

The national committee has been 
active in forwarding the program in 
each of these three areas and_ has 
made reports and recommendations to 
the state directors and extension re- 
garding proposals for greater emphasis 
on educational opportunities in each. 
This article will deal, however, solely 
with the in-service program after in- 
duction and the graduate work under 
way. 

The groups of extension workers 
for which an in-service educational 
program is needed are: administrators, 


‘The Seniah- Lever Act indicates the extension worker's assignment is to aid ‘ 
diffusing among the people of the United States useful and practical information on 
subjects relating to agriculture and home economics and to encourage the application 


of the same. 
*“Training” 


is the word generally used in the past. 


“In-service education” is the 


term gaining recognition now for that portion following induction. 
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supervisors, specialists, editors, train- 
er agents, federal workers, and state 
and county leaders in agricultural, 
home demonstration, and 4-H Club 
work. 

For almost every group of workers 
included in the list there has been 
organized during recent years some 
sort of activity or educational experi- 
ence designed to catch their interest 
and fit needs. Some of the activities 
have been offered on a regional, some 
on a national basis. For some, ex- 
penses have been borne by the state, 
for others, expenses are the indi- 
vidual’s responsibility. 


Types of Activities 


1. Regional summer schools. Five 
regional summer schools were held 
each year. The institutions chosen by 
the directors in the region for sum- 
mer school extension courses are Cor- 
nell, Wisconsin, Colorado A. and M., 
Arkansas, and Prairie View A. and M. 
in Texas. Regional studies and train- 
ing committees, appointed by the di- 
rectors in the region, recommend the 
courses to be given at each school, 
the faculty to be employed, and how 
each school should be financed. Co- 
operative Extension funds can be con- 
tributed by those states served in each 
region to pay non-resident lecturers 
and consultants. Students each year 
have included assistant directors, state 
leaders, supervisors, specialists, and 
county workers. A survey made last 
year as a coordinated activity of the 
professional improvement committees 
of each of the extension agents’ asso- 
ciations showed that about 95 per cent 
of the county workers are of the 
opinion that these courses are valuable 
or very valuable. 

Besides the host states, certain other 
states, notably Louisiana, Virginia, 


represented at these schools last year, 
having 25 or more workers each u 
attendance. Forty-seven states had 
some representation at the five 
schools. A good portion of the states 
are allowing from $50 to $100 on the 
workers’ expenses and are deducting 
one week or less from annual leave 
time for attendance at these schools. 
A limited number of scholarships are 
provided by the Farm Foundation 
and the Moses Foundation to encour- 
age attendance of supervisors and 
youth workers. 

Course content is largely confined 
to extension philosophy, methods, and 
evaluation. Subject matter courses in 
home economics, but not in agricul- 
ture, have been added recently in an 
effort to meet the strong demand for 
research and information not gen- 
erally included in the offerings of 
land-grant colleges. 

2. Workshops. For the past 15 
years workshops have been a com- 
monly |recognized method of in- 
service education. Since 1944 exten- 
sion has arranged about 50 workshops, 
some regional and some on a na- 
tional scale. The majority of these 
have been for supervisors and spe- 
cialists, but editors, state leaders, and 
directors all have set up special work- 
shops for their groups. Specialists’ 
workshops have been oriented toward 
several areas: the over-all specialist’s 
job, family life education, marketing, 
health, youth work, housing, and eval- 
uation. Workshops have generally re- 
ceived enthusiastic acceptance. One 
North Carolina supervisor wrote her 
director as follows: 

“I heartily believe in workshops. 
On the job, advanced study for ex- 
tension workers is limited. Few exten- 
sion people have professional training 
suited to their extension jobs; this is 


California, and Texas, were very well particularly true in the supervisory 
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Phen, 
cannot be 
Training has 
Thus 
workshops are the W ork- 

shops deal with problems from actual 
experience. They 
and content so that a busy ex- 


fields. 
most all extension work 
taken ‘book.’ 


to come from actual experience. 


and admunistrative too, 


from the 


answer. 


are concentrated 1 
time 


tension worker can to be 


manage 
am confident 
excellent and 


away from his work. 
that 


practic al possibilities 


Wor! kshops hav 


In evaluating their workshop eXx- 
perience, with participants have men- 
tioned as especially strong points the 
flexibility of the 
of resource people, maximum partici- 


schedule, excellence 
pation ot members, freedom to choose 
areas of study and 
achieved in discussing the case stories 


objectivity 


which led to constructive pooling of 
experience without emotional bias. 

3. Outlook Conference. For about 
extension Service 
has benefited from the op portunity to 
take part in the Annual Outlook Con- 
ference held W ashington. In 
this conference the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home 
significant current eco- 
Monuc facts affecting agriculture and 
farm family living and interpret them. 
Fo: workers the Qutlook 
Conference has been a unique educa- 


mo dec ades, the 


here in 


review 


extension 


tional « Xperience of the highest order. 
Discussions relate to immediate prob- 
information is presented _first- 
authorities in the field; 
from state 
oppor- 


lems; 
hand by the 
interchange of 
to state 


expe rience 
vives participants an 


tunity to make applications on a re- 


gional or state basis. Time is allowed 


for extension workers to consider 


methods of presenting the information 
to farm people. Extension specialists 


whose basic training in economics as 


applied to farm and family living 1s 


inadequate or out-of-date have gained 
a liberal education in these annual 
outlook conferences. 

4. Cooperative study leave. Ac- 
cording to records in the federal ex- 
tension office, 15 states and one Ter- 
ritory (Hawai) had 95 extension 
workers on cooperative study leave 
last year. By cooperative study leave is 
meant leave financed cooperatively by 
federal and state funds. The above 
figure is 23 more than the previous 
year and the highest total yet attained. 
This figure seems exceedingly low in 
terms of the total extension person- 
nel, but, on the other hand, it repre- 
sents a modest beginning which ts 
significant. There is need of positive 
action on the part of extension direc- 
tors and state leaders if this progress 
Extension services in 
some have only recently at- 
tained sabbatic leave privileges. The 
prevaling pattern is to permit sabbatic 
leave with half pay. Some states are 
even more liberal. In addition, several 
foundations offer generous scholar- 
ships, available especially for extension 
workers. The sum total of these va- 
rious sources may provide an income 
approximately the salary regularly 
received by the individual. Through 
the assistance of the National Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls 4-H Club 
Work, two fellowships are provided 
study at the U. S. De- 
Agriculture. These are 
a woman ex- 


is to continue. 
states 


each year for 
partment of 
available to a man and 
tension agent for 9 months’ study. 


State In-Service Education Programs 

The high lights of the general plan 
for in-service education of extension 
workers have been set forth above. 
They represent the major effort of 
the states working cooperatively on a 
regional and national basis. In addition 
to these efforts and antedating them 
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by many years, are the in-service edu- 
cation (training) programs of the va- 
rious states which are made possible 
for their own personnel. Common 
methods used by states are: 


1. Summer-school These 
are initiated by states and limited by 
their own personnel; normally they 
are of three weeks’ duration and serve 
as refresher courses in subject-matter 
as well as methods. They permit full- 
time attention to college classes de- 
signed especially for their needs. 


COUTSeS. 


2. Committees to study specific 
problems. The purpose of such work 
is, in part, to provide an opportunity 
for individual growth while working 
on common problems. In the past vear 
state committees have worked on per- 
fecting program development policies 
and plans, evaluation, problems re- 
garding reenrollments among 
older members, etc. 

3. Interchange of work responsibil- 
ities between agents. A recent study 
of 4-H Club work indicated that a 
considerable block of the agent’s time 
was spent in exchanging responsibil- 
ities with other agents, the purpose 
being to strengthen both aggnts’ work. 
For example, district supervisors often 
arrange for an agent less proficient in 
some standard or skill to participate 
in fair judging, a leader-training meet- 
ing, an achievement day program. In 
this way he may be able to give a 
little ro the activity, but gain a great 
number of ideas in exchange. 

4. Clinics. News writing, radio 
speaking, and television work are so 
new that extension agents often have 
had no training in them during col- 
lege. Clinics, at which time agents 
practice writing, speaking, and show- 
ing, then see and hear themselves per- 
form, are popular and helpful. 


5. Studies. County surveys to de- 


termine the extent of adoption of 


recommended practices by farm peo- 
ple have been used by extension since 


its beginning. These and other studies 
of extension are outstandingly effec- 
tive methods of in-service education. 
Agents as well as state and federal 
staff members participate as planners, 
interviewers, and evaluators of re- 
sults when such studies are made. 
Study reports serve to acquaint work- 
ers in other states with the significant 
findings of such studies. Seventeen 
states now have persons assigned to 
study responsibilities on their state 
staffs. A good portion of the states 
have studies and training committees 
whose functions are to propose, plan, 
r pass on study ideas initiated in the 
state. 

6. Field trips to experiment stations, 
Since the main function of extension 
workers is to diffuse, and encourage 
the acceptance of, significant research 
findings in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, it is imperative that they be 
kept in touch with current develop- 
ments in science. Regular and sys- 
tematic field trips to observe experi- 
ments under way at college and fed- 
eral stations is a part of the in-service 
education program in all states. 

District and state conferences, 
Annual conferences like the field trip 
are perhaps among the oldest and 
most generally used methods used by 
states. In recent years with the tre- 
mendous growth in size of staffs and 
diversity of interests, the state con- 
ference has been open to question. 
One problem is adequate meeting 
facilities for large staffs; another is the 
lack of commonality of educational 
needs and interests. Yet the annual 
conference with participation in plan- 
ning, dynamic speakers, vital discus- 
sions, flexibility of schedule, and a 
real extension family spirit is a valu- 
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able 
broadening mental horizons. 


and 
District 
frequent 
schedule have substituted for the state 
conference in 


means of building morale 


conferences on a more 


some instances. 


The 
extension specialist's training of local 
leaders is an excellent vehicle for 
agent training as well. In the home 
economics phases special attention has 
been given to the  leader-training 
meeting as a way of expanding and 
improving extension work. 


8. Leader-training meetings. 


9. Professional associations. County 
extension agents have banded them- 
Selves into three professional organi- 
zations. The National 
County Agricultural Agents, The Na- 
tional Association of Home Demon- 
stration Agents, and the National As- 
sociation of County Club Agents are 
Organized separately vet work coop- 
eratively and assist each other in num- 


Association of 


Fach association has a 
professional improvement committee. 
These standing committees testify to 
the fact that through their own efforts 
they are seeking to raise the level of 
their work. Last year the three pro- 
fessional improvement committees un- 
dertook a study of the opinions of 
county workers regarding the regional 
summer schools. This study was 
planned as a joint activity at the re- 
quest of the Organization and Policy 
Subcommittee on Extension Personnel 
Training. In January of this year the 
three chairmen of the associations’ 
professional improvement committees 
met with the Subcommittee on Train- 
ing to discuss the findings from the 
study. This experience in itself was an 
excellent in-service education method 
for the persons attending the meet- 
ing and through them for the mem- 
bership in the associations. 


erous Ways. 


Adult Leaders for Adult Learners 


John Carr Duff 


LMOST ALL OUR STUDENTS in the De- 
partment of Adult Education are 
graduate students. Almost all of them 
are emploved full-time, and about half 
of them are at present employed 

least part-time in some position where 
they provide leadership or instruction 
for adults. Therefore, for many of 
our students the experiences we offer 
are part of what is conventionally re- 
ferred to as “in-service training.” 

No effort is made to offer separate 
courses for students whose present 
study is a part of their pre-service 
preparation. Those who have never 
taught adults profit from the observa- 
tions of who have; and even 


the most experienced adult leaders 


those 


hoo f Educati 


New York University 


often benefit by the fresh interest of 
the students who are constructively 
critical in their method of learning 
facts and theories which they may use 
when they begin to work with adults. 

In all our courses we are concerned 
with how to improve practice in adult 
leadership. We must emphasize the 
characteristics of adult learning, 
which is the same as saying that we 
must try to understand why some 
adults are actively enlisted in sys- 
tematic programs of education and 
why others are largely indifferent to 
opportunities for personal growth. 
What makes them tick?—if they do 
tick. Why have they run down if 
they do not tick? 
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Professional Education for Adult 
Leadership 


The professional education for 
adult leadership at New York Uni- 
versity is packaged in “courses,” how- 
ever much we should like to have 
some other plan. Courses and credits 
are the currency by which universities 
measure a student’s worth. In the De- 
partment of Adult Education we are 
obliged to employ some kind of 
credit system to keep tally, for we 
have relatively few full-time students. 
Our professional program is made up 
of jig-saw pieces because we must 
work with the students when they are 
free to come to the university. They 
come on Saturday mornings. Another 
contingent comes on Thursday eve- 
nings. Some are employed during the 
evenings and on Saturdays and can 
come on Mondays and Wednesdays 
in the morning or early afternoon. 

New York University has offered 
professional courses in adult education 
for 20 years. The writer has been 
identified with the Department of 
Adult Education for a much shorter 
period, but for a period long enough 
to discover the great variety and di- 
versity of purposes that the Depart- 
ment must serve. No one package 
will serve adequately all the students 
who choose to take professional 
courses in adult education. 


This diversity of interests is repre- 


sented in almost every class. The 
classes in methods of teaching English 
and citizenship to foreign born adults 
are probably the most nearly homoge- 
neous in the purposes represented; 
yet even here there is no such pattern 
as one would find in 
methods of teaching French in sec- 
ondary schools or in a course in 
methods of teaching biology. 


In one class in principles of adult 


a course in’ 


education there may be enrolled spe- 
cialists in parent-education, public 
health nurses, “ministers of education” 
(ordained ministers of the gospel spe- 
cializing in religious education), safe- 
ty engineers, public librarians, home 
demonstration agents (agriculture ex- 
tension staff members), and directors 
of adult recreation programs. In the 
same class there may be several stu- 
dents who have no present connec- 
tion with adult education—they have 
chosen the course because it comes at 
a convenient hour. There may be also, 
by some good chance, one or two 
students specializing in public school 
administration. 

This variety of interests might at 
first appear to present an obstacle to 
the instructor. In practice, it becomes 
one of the strong points of the course, 
for the differences in interests and 
purposes dramatize the great scope of 
adult education. Every student who 
has had some kind of professional 
experience as a leader or teacher of 
adults becomes a kind of resource 
person representing his special area. 
There is an opportunity to see educa- 
tion through the spectacles of men 
and women who have seen what you 
have not seen and who have some 
element of faith that you had not dis- 
covered. 

Our classes sometimes enroll lay- 
men who are leaders in adult educa- 
tion. There are men and women who 
have no college degrees nor plans 
for any, but they are leaders because 
of some special drive or talent or 
competance. There are also teachers 
from villages and rural districts whose 
experience is in some contrast with 
the experience of New Yorkers. 
Foreign students are enrolled some- 
times—a young man from Nigeria 
whose speech carries a blend of Ox- 
ford English learned from his school- 
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tribal tongue he 
There is a devout 
wealthy 
Bangkok, a 
peaches-and-cream Chinese girl who 


and the 
speaks in Africa. 
Mohammedan 
young 


tnasters 
from Iran, a 
woman from 
wears a split skirt. Sometimes we have 
Japanese Schoolmen sent to visit the 
United States and to learn about de- 
mocracy. (One of them had been at 
Hiroshima when the A-Bomb fell, and 
he told us how it was in Hiroshima. ) 
teachers and admin- 
jstrators and youth leaders—have been 
From. the 
foreign students we learn something 
of the néeds for adult 
the world. 


Cerman students 


members of our. classes. 


education in 


University extension work is often 
represented in our classes, and free 
lance counselors in the field of mar- 
riage and family relations are en- 
rolled, as well as other persons who 
ha\ eS institutional connections as coun- 
selors. Men and women employed 
full-time in industrial training (job 
training) and others from vocational 
Schools for adults are enrolled. We 
have specialists in audio-visual educa- 
tion and a few who are working in 
the relatively new field of “communi- 
Cations’ —radio, television, the 


other mass media. 


This is not intended to be a com- 
prehensive listing of all the special 


IMtcrests and purposes represented 
among 


However, it 
would be unsatisfactory even as a par- 
tial list if 
dents 
education 


our students. 
it did not include the stu- 
who are adult 
under Board of 
Education auspices. One of our doc- 


directors of 


programs 


toral candidates is the director of an 
adult education center in New York 
City that enrolls over 6,000 students. 
The directors of adult programs that 
State 
ment’) are 


(“reimburse- 
especially interested in 
“in-service training,” for the State E.d- 


receive subsidies 


ucation Department of New York is 
working systematically for the im- 
provement of instruction in these pro- 
grams. The directors, of course, are 
charged with the responsibility for ac- 
complishing some part of this im- 
provement. It is a responsibility which 
is not taken lightly, and every direc- 
tor becomes aware of the difficulty 
and complexity of the problem in his 
own center. 


Custom-made Courses 

It seems apparent that, where the 
students in any class are so varied in 
background and needs, the program 
of courses must be kept flexible. There 
must be, moreover, a studied effort to 
make each course a set of related ex- 
periences that will build on the re- 
sources of knowledge and faith repre- 
sented in the class group. No format 
outline of the course will serve. The 
course must represent one identifiable 
facet of the whole program, one 
group purpose for co-operative study. 
But the method for the 
usually much like the method 
ploved in a successful workshop, it is 
very different from traditional college 
instruction carried on by lectures, as- 


course 1s 
em- 


signments, and recitations. 

offered include a_ basic 
course in principles of adult education, 
and an methods 
and materials. Specialized courses in 
methods include the one on English 
and citizenship for foreign-born 
adults, a course on conference leader- 
ship (“Dynamics of Group Discus- 
sion”), a course on techniques of the 
field trip, and a course in observation 
and practice in adult education. This 
latter course deserves some explana- 


Courses 


advanced course in 


tion, for the results are professionally 
significant. 

“Observation and Practice in Adult 
Education” was a course ttle adapted 
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from the course offered in secondary 
education. It seemed entirely reason- 
able that teachers for adult programs 
should have an opportunity to ob- 
serve many kinds of classes and many 
methods. It seemed desirable that they 
should have a modicum of practice 
under close supervision. New York 
City provides a great variety of adult 
programs for observation, and it has 
been easy to arrange for our students 
to get opportunities for practice. The 
emphasis has lately shifted to the prac- 
tice phase, and the course is now 
listed as “Field Service in Adult Edu- 
cation.” 

Observation and practice in this 
course are not confined to programs 
in New York City. In several in- 
stances our “campus” has been much 
extended: the three Air Force officers 
who enrolled for the field course were 
specializing in safety education for 
Air Force personnel. These officers 
had planes available on request and 


were qualified pilots. Their reports 


of visits gave detailed information 
about safety education in government 
installations and in private plants all 
over the country. 

Other students, operating in a small- 
er orbit, have had successful experi- 
ences. Six of them, at various times, 
have assisted in directing programs 
for older adults. Some students have 
participated as assistant leaders in the 
“great books” discussions operated by 
the public libraries. Others got their 
experience in programs for parent 
education. Perhaps the best work ever 
done in the course was that of a 
guidance counselor who had set out 
to learn job-training. By arrangement 
with the manager of a Sears-Roebuck 
retail store, he took the job-training 
course given there to all new em- 
ployees, then he taught the course to 
the next group of new workers. 


Field Service for In-Service Training 


In addition to campus courses, the 
Department of Adult Education has 
represented New York University in 
a variety of other training activities. 
We have participated, by invitation, 
in work-conferences and institutes 
held in Delaware, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut. We have 
worked with the adult education spe- 
cialists of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education in the intensive 
conferences scheduled for directors of 
adult education in Nassau County, 
Long Island. We have taught off- 
campus workshop courses in com- 
munities as far away as 200 miles from 
New York. Only the limitation in 
number of instructors available re- 
stricts the expansion of off-campus 
offerings. 


Summer School 

The summer of 1952 will be the 
third summer that the Department of 
Adult Education has conducted grad- 
uate workshops in connection with 
the New York University Summer 
School at Chautauqua, N. Y. Chau- 
tauqua Institution, for 79 years one 
of the most significant experiments 
in adult education, is host to the sum- 
mer school. The whole environment 
tingles with the peculiar excitement 
characteristics of adult education op- 
erating on all cylinders. Most of the 
400 students in attendance in 195] 
were professional persons for whom 
the courses offered were “in-service 
training.” 

One of the workshops scheduled 
for this summer deserves special men- 
tion: the workshop on the organiza- 
tion and administration of community 
adult education programs. The work- 
shop is offered by the Department of 
Administration and Supervision. It is 
planned as an in-service course for 
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superintendents and other school ad- 
muinistrators including directors of 
adult The workshop will 
be of signal value if it provides in- 
spiration as well as information for 
some superintendents who have not 
yet been convinced of the importance 
of community adult education. For 
those already converted it will be an 
opportunity to exchange notes on suc- 
cessful procedures. 


education. 


Community Education 
Our basic philosophy of adult edu- 
Cation provides a concept that we 
have not yet been able to test on a 


large scale. We deplore the misappre- 
hension that is common among lay- 
men (and among educators who have 
not maintained contact with tke adult 
education movement) that aduit edu- 
cation is immigrant education plus 
some busy work courses for persons 
with “excess” leisure. The education 
of immigrants is conspicuously in) por- 
tant, and the worthy use of leisure is 
commendable; but no program of 
adult education is adequate if it does 
not include opportunities for the con- 
tinuing study of community problems 
directed toward group action for 
community improvement. 


In-Service Training for a Changing Program 
Robert A. Luke 


A tar Director j } at 


National Training Lab- 

oratory in Group Dev elopment 
held its first summer session at Gould 
Academy in Bethel, Maine. As the 
Laboratory has grown—and as it has 
sought constantly to learn from pre- 
vious experience—each subsequent ses- 
sion has been distinguished by changes 
in curriculum content, in methods of 
instruction, and by the development 
of new concepts about group leader- 
ship and human relations. 

This emphasis on learning from ex- 
perience, of constantly extending the 
boundaries of what is known, and of 
finding better wavs of doing estab- 
lished tasks, means that the faculty 
for each Laboratory has had 

prepare itself with the same care 
and attention to detail as was true for 
the original session. 


Ir 1947 the 


mn 


In-service training for a constantly 
changing task means that staff 
preparation for the Laboratory must 


also 


yrvice, Nat 


be considered as a developmental acs 
tivity, rather than a single activity 
of a day’s or week’s duration. The 
total process includes evaluation, plan- 
ning, testing the plans, replanning, and 
actual practice of the tasks to be per- 
formed at the Laboratory by the 
various staff members. 

If any one of these steps were to be 
omitted, the opportunities for un- 
sound change would be considerably 
increased. Equally serious would be 
the temptation to do tasks * ‘the way 
we did them last vear,” for the very 
good reason that it is risky business to 
change a pattern that works if a tested 
alternative for improvement is not at 
hand. Finally, a tested change from a 
former pattern can soon slip back to 
the standards of earlier practice if 
there is not a complete understanding 
of the emerging goals and ideas on 
the part of any who did not share in 
helping make the change. 
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When in-service training is consid- 
ered as a total process involving eval- 
uation, planning, and advance prac- 
tice, the practicability of “self-teach- 
ing” becomes a reality. No one mem- 
ber of the NTL summer staff can be 
presumed to have advance informa- 
tion or final answers. Each new per- 
son added to the staff for the summer 
Laboratory can be presumed, how- 
ever, to have important and creative 
contributions to make to the develop- 
ment of the staff in-service training 
program as well as to the total Lab- 
oratory session. Thus, no one person 
or group can “train” the remaining 
members of the staff. Rather, each 
one learns from all the others as well 
as from his own experience in evalua- 
tion, planning, and advance practice. 

The Laboratory’s plan of instruc- 
tion requires that the staff be aware 
of both the training and the research 
implications of their job. It requires a 
staff that is sufficiently flexible to 
share in planning its own curriculum, 
to teach by the laboratory method, 
and to modify both its curriculum 
plan and its method of instruction as 
on-the-spot evidence may direct. It 
requires a staff that is drawn from all 
the social disciplines; psychologists, 
anthropologists, sociologists, teacher 
trainers, and adult educators must be 
prepared to communicate intelligibly, 
to share special knowledges, and to 
learn from one another. 

The fact that the major part of this 
staff is drawn from eight or 10 of the 
major universities of the country is, 
in and of itself, no guarantee that 
these requirements will be met. Only 
continuous evaluation, planning, and 
intensive staff self-training can be 
counted upon to insure high standards 
and continuous growth. 

The process of staff in-service train- 
ing begins long before the dates are 


finally determined for the next sum- 
mer’s session. It reaches back to the 
evaluation made of the preceding 
year’s program, is continued tn a series 
of program planning meetings, em- 
braces a spring training session of all 
staff members, includes a pre-Labora- 
tory week of intensive training, and 
carries through to the staff meetings 
held while the Laboratory is in prog- 
ress. An illustration of the developing 
sequence of these activities as they re- 
late to staff training can be drawn 
from the steps followed in preparing 
for the 1951 Laboratory. 


Training for the 1951 Laboratory 


At the conclusion of the 1950 Lab- 
oratory, the summer staff of about 50 
persons remained at Gould Academy 
for one full day to assess the effective- 
ness of the three weeks’ instruction 
just completed. This evaluation con- 
sisted of examining information col- 
lected from the delegates, reviewing 
the evaluations made by the delegates 
themselves while at the Laboratory, as 
well as analyzing the impressions and 
opinions of the staff members them- 
selves. On the basis of this informa- 
tion and analysis, changes were tenta- 
tively projected for the Laboratory 
structure and curriculum of the com- 
ing year. 

During the fall and winter months, 
a core staff of about 15 met bi- 
monthly to plan the structure and 
program of the 1951 Laboratory. In 
the late spring, the entire staff, again 
numbering about 50 individuals, but 
including many new staff members, 
was brought together for a three-day 
program of self-preparation. This time 
was spent in analyzing and testing the 
plans developed during the fall and 
winter months and in getting advance 
practice for the 1951 Laboratory ses- 
sion. 
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The planning up to this point had 
called for two new kinds of groupings 
Laboratory structure: the 
kind of home 
partici- 
pace 
and 


within the 
“community 


group,” 
Laboratory 
pants would find a change of 


room which 
from human relations training; 
the “skill group,” designed to give 
an Opportunity for applying in prac- 
human rela- 


tice the about 


tions training developed elsew here in 


concepts 


the Laboratory. 
At the spring training 
all members of the staff par- 
in refining the plans for the 
new groupings; personnel assignments 
were reshuffled; and the details of the 
entire three-weeks’ summer program 
began to be spilled out in detail. 


in-service 
Session, 
ticipate d 


solely 
on the basis of an analysis of the past 
or of guesses about the future. Rather, 
by using the present staff as members 
of “community” and “skill” 
the procedures and plans were given 
their first tests. This had the effect not 
only of testing the plans, but of giving 
the leaders of the various groups 
initial opportunities to them- 
Selves as leaders in this kind of train- 
ing situation. 

Ar the of the three-day staff 
training period, the 15 core staff mem- 
bers held additional meetings of their 
own to evaluate the test results of the 
statf training period, and to make 
such policy and personnel decisions 
as were required to launch the Lab- 
oratory in the Among the 
staff at 
were those for the organiza- 
week's staff training pre- 
ceding the opening of the Laboratory. 


This was not done, however, 


groups, 


aSSCSS 


lose 


summer. 
decisions 
this time 
mon of a 


made by the core 


One week in advance of the open- 
ing of the Laboratory, the entire staff 
Crould Academy to 
ticipate in a intensive 
Lab” training. By 


arrived at par- 
pre- 


indi- 


week's 
this time the 


viduals on the staff had established 
easy ways of working with each other 
and were beginning to develop similar 
understandings of the total training 
objectives of the Laboratory. It was 
possible, therefore, to divide the staff 
into the committees and operational 
groups that would have the responsi- 
bility for carrying out designated 
functions during the summer session. 
Staff units were made up of the indi- 
viduals major specialization 
would be that of serving as staff on 
either of the two research projects, 
the morning training groups, and aft- 
ernoon training groups, and general 
administration. However, there were 
also certain functions to be shared by 
all staff members during the summer 
session of the Laboratory which 
would cut across all of these specific 
staff groups: responsibility for the re- 
ception of delegates, the development 
of training materials, the planning and 
production of the general sessions, and 
serving as staff representative on the 
community groups. It was necessary, 
therefore, to arrange a schedule 
whereby staff members could meet 
alternately as specialized groups, and 
then as groups which cut across all 
the specialties. As each group met, it 
would make plans‘for the three-weeks 
session vet ahead, would begin prac- 
tice of the 


whose 


training methods it in- 
tended to use, and make such changes 
and modifications in the plans as the 
indicated 
Frequent general sessions were 


test. situations 
sary. 


were neces- 
scheduled to provide for inter-com- 
munication needs, to facilitate means 
of action on new problems or changes 
in policy, and to provide practice op- 
portunities requiring a larger number 
of people. Throughout the progress 
of the two separate Laboratory ses- 
sions of three weeks each held in 1952 
the pattern of continual change and 
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advance try-out continued. This was 
most dramatically illustrated in the 
program of general sessions w hich, 
although all session followed the same 
general curriculum plan, were sep- 
arately planned and rehearsed for each 
of the two summer sessions of the 
Laboratory. 

Basic to this plan of in-service train- 
ing is the concept of the integrated 
training team. The Laboratory cur- 
riculum is a complex of interrelated 
activities rather than a number of 
parallel courses. This accentuates the 
need for the specialists in the various 
social sciences represented on the staff 
to be able to communicate with one 
another easily and quickly. 


An equally important part of the 
in-service training concept of the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory is the need 
for the “trainers” to have participated 
in the same basic training activities as 
are experienced by the delegates at- 
tending the summer session. The 


method of training is by participation 
in the process of creating change on 
the basis of continuous data collection, 
and the trainer is himself caught up 
in this process. He is not then, the 
“unmoved mover” of the training 
process, but rather an equal partici- 
pant to whom is assigned specialized 
training functions. 


The Proof of the Pudding 


What has been the net result of this 
long and somewhat complicated 
process? 

First, it can be said that there is 
considerable evidence to indicate that 
the Laboratory has been successful in 
giving concrete reality to the develop- 
ment of skills in what are frequently 
considered “intangibles.” The “skills” 
learned at the Laboratory are not the 
operational techniques of group man- 
agement. Rather, they are the skills 


required for systematic fact-finding 
and group analysis of the great com- 
plexity of environmental forces that 
influence the unending variety of so- 
cial situations that constantly occur in 
a changing world populated by an 
unending variety of individuals. 

The ultimate goal of training at the 
Laboratory is to develop within in- 
dividuals the skills of analysis and 
diagnosis, of operational flexibility, of 
social perception, and of sensitivity to 
changes in groups and group behavior. 

These are not academic-content 
skills that can be learned from a book, 
They must be practiced in everyday 
life. That the Laboratory has been 
able to give successful training in this 
area is due largely to the fact that the 
intensive training of its own. staff 
members literally means providing 
them with experiences comparable to 
those that the delegates to the Labora- 
tory will encounter, 

Second, the Laboratory has been 
successful in developing methods of 
training in human relations that are 
now in daily use in industry, in the 
armed services, in informal educa- 
tional programs, and in many pro- 
fessional fields. If the Laboratory had 
not built into the central part of its 
structure provision for systematic staff 
growth and development, there is 
little probability that it could still 
continue to probe into and uncover 
new ways toward more adequate 
training. 

Can the process be shortened? Per- 
haps it can, and in preparation for 
the 1952 session, the Laboratory has 
experimentally shortened and changed 
the three-day staff training period 
held in the spring of the year prior 
to each of the earlier Laboratories. 
The full staff will, however, meet 
again at Bethel, Maine, for one week 
preceding the 1952 Laboratory. 
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Fern Long 


Evaluation Feedback 


Our February and April issues con- tered, with no more than three persons 
tained evaluation ferms which readers suggesting any one topic. The suggested 
vere encouraged to fill out and send in topics, however, lend themselves to 

one way of helping us to improve the classification as°(1 )organization and ad- 
quality of Aputr Epucation. ministration of adult education, (2) ar- 

his is a report on your response ticles about programs in particular areas; 

Approximately one per cent of th of activity, and (3) the philosophy and 
AF A’s me mbership of 3500 sent in val ethodolog of aduit educ tion. 
vation of the February issue,-and still areas have been and will be 


evaluations of the April lealt with in Aputtr Epvucation. 


a small response, and we In gerieral, the evaluations record ap- 

have no way of knowing how represent proval of the direction in which this 
itive of the membership the opinions ex journal is developing—on the part of 
pressed are either (1) the few who read it or (2) the 
One striking characteristic of the re few who take the trouble to cut out, fill 
ponses, however, is their overwhelming ut, and mail in evaluation forms. What 
ipproval of every major article and de bout the other 3400 AEA-members? If 
irtment in both the February and April you are one of those who didn’t send in 
ues 1 evaluation, will vou take a few min 

The suggestions offered for topics to be ites and a postcard to tell us what you'd 


ered in future issues were verv scat if our journal? 
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AEA 


SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
October 20-23, 1952 


Kellog Center for Continuing Education, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


At the end of its first developmental } vear the Adult Education 
Association is calling together the leaders of the adult educa- 
tion movement in the United States for the purpose of 


Planning an Adult Education Movement to . 
Meet Present-Day Social Problems 


[he conference will (1) identify the major social problems 
now challenging the resources of adult education, (2) plan 
action to meet these problems during the coming year. 


Integral parts of the conference will be special sessions of 


these official organs of the AEA: 


Council of Public School Adult Education 
Administrators 


Council of National Organizations 


Delegate Assembly—The AEA's policy-making 
body 


Conference programs and registration materials will 
be sent to all AEA members. Watch your mail! 


